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SMALL STARS IN THE PROVINCES. 


A THEATRICAL summer adventure in the provinces 
—known by the term A Commonwealth—might in 
general rather be called a Common Poverty. It 
is incidental to the necessity under which mana- 
gers of the large town-theatres lie, of shutting up 
their houses during the hot weather. A few of the 
actors may get engagements at one or other of the 
fashionable watering-places ; the chances are, how- 
ever, that such an engagement is not worth accept- 
ance ; perhaps it may entail such heavy travelling 
expenses as would be equivalent to a deduction of 
ten or twelve shillings a week from the salary 
proffered for your services ; or it may be in a town 
where the vast influx of distinguished visitors 
Taises rents and the prices of provisions, clothes, 
and washing to such an exorbitant pitch, that the 
modest stipend you might expect to receive would 
barely suffice to provide you with those absolute 
requisites ; or, the season may be so brief, that it 
would be madness to enter into a negotiation on 
the subject ; or you may not know anything of 
the manager; or you may know him so well 
that you ‘decline, with thanks.’ These and a 
hundred other considerations unite to drive profes- 
sionals into business (temporarily) on their own 
account, as was the case with my husband and 
myself in April 1860, when the first-class theatre 
where we had been performing since the previous 
October, closed after the customary month's notice. 
This interval was employed by the company in 
strenuous endeavours to obtain engagements else- 
where ; but it was a mere throwing away of time, 
paper, and postage, to correspond either with 
managers or their agents: if, indeed, one could have 
lived upon hope, the latter class of gentlemen 
would have supported us famously ; they had the 
never-failing ‘excellent and advantageous situa- 
tions’ vacant, and several ‘ comfortable berths’ on 
their books ; all looking amazingly well on paper, 
but, like Martin Chuzzlewit’s landed estate, falling 
sadly short of the description, upon further investi- 
gation into their merits. 


seeing no prospect of their talents being called 
into immediate requisition, betook themselves to 
their respective homes, where, doubtless, their long 
holiday would be spent very agreeably. The prin- 
cipal singing chamber-maid took the post of 
soubrette in an English opera troupe, who were 
starring in the provinces ; but, in consideration of 
its being ‘the wrong time of year, she was com- 
pelled to put up with an insignificant salary and 
the fatigue of a journey every second day. The 
first old man went to Australia, being tempted to 
expatriate himself for a period of five years certain, 
on terms complimentary to his professional ability. 
One married couple, who were in receipt of an 
annuity, independently of their histrionic exer- 
tions, and therefore could afford luxuries beyond 
the reach of their less fortunate brethren of the 
sock and buskin, indulged in a tour through 
Switzerland. Another (under a feigned name) 
joined the corps of a monster penny-booth, cele- 
brated for never missing any of the principal fairs 
or wakes of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and for 
the lavish remuneration that its proprietors 
bestowed on actors assisting at such festivals. Our 
employer, with his wife, children, governesses, 
nurse, nurserymaids, and footboy—heartily sick of 
the din and smoke of the busy town where he was 
rapidly realising a large fortune—hastened to forget 
the cares of management in the romantic scenery 
of the Highlands. 

But the greater portion of the company was still 
unprovided for. I say nothing of musicians, stage- 
carpenters, door-keepers, scene-shifters, dressers, 
and cleaners, because one never has any idea what 
becomes of them while the winter theatres are 
shut ; but when their services are again required, 
there they are, at their accustomed posts. The 
result of much careful deliberation and earnest 
discussion amongst the performers was their divi- 
sion into two parties; one of which, not caring 
to invest their cash in scenery and wardrobe, nor 
anxious to remain in the vicinity (as they were not 
re-engaged for the ensuing winter), agreed to open 
the theatre of a small town seventy miles further 


Some of the single young men and women, 


south, which possessed the advantage of a 
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already furnished with everything needful in the 
way of dresses and fixtures. We were members of 
the other party ; and aware that we were expected 
to resume our former positions, at the opening of 
the ‘ Royal,’ were desirous to avoid going to any 
great distance, so fixed on performing at Warston, 
about twenty miles off. 

On a review of our forces, they were found to 
) consist of six men, three women, and two children : 
) there was a tolerable leading-man, who undertook 
to blend with his own legitimate line of business 


the dashing light comedy (in which, by the by, he 
was as heavy as lead, and as grave as a mute ata 
funeral) ; a low comedian, who could also go on 
for Irish parts, sing a capital comic song, and paint 
a@ little, just enough to assist the artist-in-chief 
i} (who was walking-gentleman also); just fit, too, 
for the juvenile lover, being young, good-looking, 
fashionably dressed, and a sweet singer of senti- 
mental ballads; a heavy man, who could act the 
villain to the life (and to the death), and, when 
necessary, had no objection to sustain the serious 
old men, or, as they are irreverently termed, ‘ the 
sick fathers ;’ a dancer, who was a good panto- 
mimist, and could play utility (namely, subordi- 
nate characters, either old, young, or middle-aged, 
serious or lively); a comic old man, who was an 
*unco guid Scotchman’ besides, and a pretty fair 
violinist ; a leading-lady, who, being conversant 
with light comedy and chamber-maids as well, was 
@ great acquisition ; an old woman, and a walking- 
lady, willing to play feminine ‘heavies’ occasion- 
ally, completed the list. Amongst us, we mustered 
such a host of play-books as precluded the neces- 
sity of buying new ones. The dresses were the 
property of our leading-gentleman, who was to have 
an extra half-share for the loan of them ; and the 
scenery was a joint-stock concern, each of us contri- 
buting an equal sum towards the purchase of the 
materials. The actresses sewing the breadths 
| together with the utmost dispatch, and the scenic 
artists working con amore, all was ready within a 
week from the closing of the T. R.; and without 
| delay, we repaired by rail to Warston, where two 
| of the party had preceded us, to make arrange- 


ments for opening. To this end, they had hired the 
handsome Assembly-room attached to the County 
i Arms Hotel, had advertised in the local newspaper, 
and put out three hundred playbills. Apparently, 
| no locality could have been better adapted for our 
purpose, the hotel being a noble building, forming 
@ prominent feature of one side of the market- 
| place, and much patronised by the gentry and 
farmers in the neighbourhood. 
The Assembly-room was a fine apartment, spa- 
cious, lofty, well ventilated, and brilliantly illumi- 
| nated with gas; and when we had gone to the 
expense of erecting a gallery at one end, and a stage 
at the other—the latter tastefully fitted up with 
the new scenes and a handsome crimson-damask 
| curtain, with gold fringe and tassels—the effect 
was charming. 
The hotel-keeper was sanguine as to the success 


of our undertaking, and cheerfully lent us six dozen 
capacious mahogany arm-chairs, with stuffed seats 
covered with purple morocco, for our first-class 
or box customers, and on their portion of the 
floor was spread a rich, gay-patterned carpet; our 
aim being to make them comfortable, as an induce- 
ment to favour us frequently with their presence. 
For second-class or pit people, who wkre sepa- 
rated from the front division by a partition covered 
with gorgeous flock-paper of crimson and gold, he 
furnished us with ten dozen Windsor chairs, 
Between them and the gallery, another partition 
was put up, of a plainer kind than the first. At 
a moderate computation, and allowing plenty of 
space for each individual, the place would hold 
twenty-three pounds. This was satisfactory. It 
was pleasant, too, to find that there were three 
cozy antechambers that would make good dressing- 
rooms. We were in excellent spirits on the opening- 
night, in expectation of a crowded house ; but our 
hopes were blighted, the receipts amounting to 
four shillings only! Tedious it were to tell, and 
gai to read, the history of that unlucky season. 
e were six weeks in Warston; and with the 
exception of two nights, when the Rifle Corps and 
the Licensed Victuallers patronised us, the door- 
keeper’s returns never exceeded ten shillings. This 
was vexatious, after all our outlay and trouble; 
and as it was evident that there was no likelihood 
of an improvement in business, one of our gentle- 
men was deputed to go to Bollingham (distant 
eight miles), and see whether it would be advisable 
for us to remove there. He returned with a most 
discouraging account of the place—‘ It was so dull 
that a cannon might be fired at noonday across the 
Market Square (so called, although no market had 
been held in it for a quarter of a century) without 
fear of hitting anybody. That square, and four 
short narrow streets diverging from its corners, 
constituted the “town,” and its entire population 
was but sixteen hundred” The landlady of the 
head inn had ‘fancied that a theatrical entertain- 
ment might pay for a few nights ;’ said that ‘she 
couldn’t think of disturbing the furniture and 
of her best room for the sake of letting it; 
but that, at the end of the stable-yard, there was 
a building that had formerly been used as a laundry, 
and that he was welcome to that at the rate 
of a sovereign week. The prospect was not 
cheerful, yet believing that any change must surely 
better our condition, we closed with the 
lady’s proposal, and gladly bade adieu to Warston. 
Bollingham (pronounced, lew not why, as if the 
last syllable was jam), when we arrived at ten 
o'clock on a fine May morning, was jutst as ‘deadly 
lively’ as we had been led to expect. Not a 
creature was to be seen in the streets, nor was there 


any sign of business being transacted, except that | 


the shops were open. 

Our first consideration was to find suitable 
lodgings—in small towns, generally a difficult 
achievement. Here we were agreeably surprised 
on that score. At every house where we made 
inquiry, there seemed to be spare beds; and we 
soon perceived, by the moderation of their owners’ 
demands, that they were not in the habit of lettirg 
apartments. For two pleasant chambers, with 
attendance and the run of an extensive en, L 
paid three-and-sixpence a week (v les and 


| 
| XUM 


apologised for interrupting 
Ip, 


salads inclusive) ; _~ the other es of the 
com were ¢ retty much according to 
this ratio. On further caeiiens with the place, 
and with we were 
favourably impressed by them. Everything an 
qumtely appeared the perfection of cleanliness 
and propriety ; the streets and square were swept 
and watered daily ; the shops, none of them large, 
but well stocked, were set out with much nicety ; 
there was a good supply of provisions of the best 
quality, clothing and other essentials ; there was 
likewise a t deal in the fancy line, such as 
wool-work, and feminine knick- 
knackeries in general, and toys in great variety. 

The publicans and shopkeepers were mostly 
farmers or market-gardeners ; whilst they culti- 
business. chatty they were, and intensely 
genteel : os aes insisted on sending home 
my my two of = and 
my pound of sugar ; wra change for m 

thanks,’ and contrived to trouble me with as few 
vulgar wns pry as possible. The butcheress, who 
was the pink of courtesy, cut a prime leg of mutton 
in two, that she might accommodate me with a 
thick slice out of the middle of the joint, and along 
with my humble pound of chops, gave me as much 
civility as though I had been a buyer of a round 
of beef. The young lady who dealt in confection- 
ary, and wore an amber-coloured Garibaldi and 
long ringlets, was, as became her occupation, 
sweetly amiable. 

The aspect of our theatre was far from agreeable : 
it was on the ground-floor—was but fourteen feet 
in width, thirty-six in length, with a low ceiling, 
and a huge copper built in one corner. This useful 
appendage to a laundry, was a terrible nuisance in 
an auditorium. We could not afford to lose the room 
which it occupied, so our gentlemen kept their 
wardrobe in it; and when it was enclosed by a semi- 
circular lath-and-canvas partition, placed about two 
feet from it, with one side of the canvas left 
unfastened, to serve as door, they used the inter- 
vening space for a dressing-room. The new scenes 
were too ; reluctantly we cut them three feet 
narrower ; this ruined their ap as pictures, 
but there was no help for it. We put a row of 
candles in tin sconces along the front of the s 


tage 
— a raised one, be it understood) for footlights, | dream o: , n, and we 
oor, | have thoug smoking their pipes in church as 
in our Theatre-Rural. As would 


two more behind the scenes, one at the 
for the use of the money-taker (if there should be 
any money to take), and one above the copper in 
the room. 

e landlady lent eight chairs (rush-bottomed) 
for the boxes ; we borrowed forms from the school- 
master for our pit friends; and made a small 

lery, of rough planks elevated on barrels of 
ifferent sizes. When our preparations were com- 
pleted, the whole concern struck us as looking so 
ould not meet with any patronage— im fact, 
we should not be ot. | to the necessity of per- 
forming there at all. We were in the same plight 
as the decayed gentleman who cried mackerel 
through the streets, and prayed to Heaven that 
no might hear him. Fate refused to gratif 
our wishes in this for, at our fetutiannel 


a person of courteous ing introduced himself as 
J olliffe, a resident in the vicinity ; and having 
i ing business, he asked for a 


dozen box tickets, for himself and friends; and two 
dozen pit, for distribution amongst his trades- 
This wholesale order astonished us to a 
degree, that (to use an expression more common than 
veracious) you might have knocked us down with a 
feather. Mr J., with ape om gravity, con; 
us on the happy style of our fit-up, and observed 
that the scenery looked remarkal ly well, ‘con- 
sidering "—considering, I suppose he meant 
that when the front wood was let down for his 
inspection, he could see nothing but the trunks 
of trees, their foliage being wound round the 
roller at the top; that, in the cottage interior, 
the clock-face, the upper part of the window, 
chimney-piece, and dresser, were out of sight ; that 
the cut arches, the mirror, statues, and gilt eande- 
labra in the palace suffered from a like mutilation 
of their just proportions ; that what should have 
appeared as a lake-scene, with mountains in the 
perspective, was all lake, and no mountain ; and so 
on to the end of the chapter. He must have been 
politely quizzing us, for there was nothing even 
passably decent, except the crimson curtain, which 
we had om and festooned into graceful folds. 
After thi ntleman’s departure, we were 
informed that he inhabited a princely mansion, 
standing in a fine park, about a mile from the 
town ; that he was deputy-lieutenant of the county, 
lord of the manor, a magistrate, captain of the 
Bollingham Rifle Corps, &c.; one of the wealthiest, 
and certainly the most popular man in that part of 
the country. He was famous as a keen and dari 
sportsman, and as an angler; but what touched us 
more nearly, was his ardent love of theatricals. 
The squire’s visit raised our neping ane for it 
gave us the pleasing assurance, at least a 


portion of our hearers would be intelligent and 
educated ; but we were totally unpre for the 
array of beauty and fashion that greeted our vision 


as the curtain rose that evening; every one in 
boxes and pit wore full-dress; such a profuse 
display of opera-cloaks, fans, wreaths, jewellery, 
bouquets, white cravats, and lorgnettes, I never saw 
in ‘a fit-up’ before or since. The last-mentioned 
article must have been bara, 40 only for form’s 
sake, for the distance between boxes and stage did 
not exceed two feet. Bonnets were visible im the 
gallery alone, the male occupants of which (the 
gallery, not the bonnets) did not for a moment 
and would as soon 
ht o 


have it, we had chosen for our g piece a 
genteel petite drama, exactly adapted to the class of 
spectators present, who seemed to enjoy it, in their 
own undemonstrative fashion, laughing, not bois- 
terously, but in a quiet well-bred manner, at witty 
dialogue and ludicrous situations. — 

An Orrible Tale and The Ruined Cocksparrow 
were the comic songs announced in the bills of the 
day, and the low comedian, considering them rather 
broad for a fashionable audience, regretted that. he 
had no music but the accompaniments for them 
with him ; more icularly, as the actors zed. 
of him to ‘draw it mild, and give a taste 
quality in the more polished line—Wanted a Gover- 
ness, or something of that sort. He was ob 
either to turn a deaf ear to their advice, or to sr 
without aid from the musician, a thing w 
vocalists find very fatiguing, so he concluded that 
he had better adhere to the programme. He did 
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hearers’ notions of decorum permitted them to 

—- in; and the squire’s son was so pleased 

with the songs, that he afterwards sent to request 
ies of them. 

A fashionable comedietta finished the entertain- 
ments, when the carriages rolled up to the door, 
our visitors departed in good order, and in a few 
minutes the town was as quiet as usual. We 
remained in ——_ seven weeks, performing 
only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri 
arrangement that allowed us plenty of time for rest 
and recreation. Study and yee were exceed- 
i ight, owing to our produci jieces so 
preparation ; and this leisure was doubly enjoyable, 
after our hard work and late hours in the winter, 
and our subsequent annoyances at Warston. 

The musicians (it would be a misnomer to call 
them a band, because they always played separately) 
consisted of two violinists: one was a shoemaker, 
a native of the town, a proficient in roy and 
country-dance music, who was in the habit of 
attending professionally at the festive gatherings 
for many miles round, where his exertions were 
valuable, and highly appreciated by the rustic 
dancers; but when he tried to accompany our 
singers, he made a signal failure; and as he could 
not be ht to take up the cues when = by 
the actors, he could not oblige us with the flourishes 
in Hamlet, or expressive music incidental to the 
Pilot's Grave, Ben Bolt, Cross of Gold, &c. ; for these 
we had to rely on the musical talent of our comic 
old man, who, being continually wanted on the 
stage, in his own proper vocation, was necessitated 
to play his fiddle behind the scenes; from this 
he of vantage,’ too, he officiated as accompanyist 
to the singets. Like most musicians, he had the 
highest possible opinion of the merits of his violin ; 
of course, ‘money would not tempt him to 
with it ;’ it was ‘a genuine Cremona, sir ;’ ‘could 
all but speak ;’ there were ‘not two such instru- 
ments in the kingdom,’ &. When not in use, 
this priceless treasure was carefully hung up, 
behind the scenes; but it sometimes happen 
awkwardly enough, that when an important music 
cue was given, he was on one side of the stage, and 
the fiddle on the other, and many were the strata- 
gems we had recourse to, in order to bring them 
together. That instrument has been carried across, 
under his cloak, by a lover who wished to serenade 
his mistress, but was loath to sing without accom- 

iment ; it has been conveyed from R. H. to L. H. 
yn vice vers) wrapped in a shawl, and wearing 
a baby’s cap ; in a basket of (supposed) provisions, 
covered with a white napkin, and in various other 
surreptitious ways. Our comic old man’s expressive 
—s gestures, and frightful distortion of 
eatures, lest any accident should happen to his 
darling on these occasions, were very amusing. 
Claude is greatly assisted in conducting the fourth 
act of the Lady of Lyons to a successful issue by 
hearing the Marseillaise at a distance ; this gives 
him (and the audience) the idea of la grande armée 
on the march; rouses all his martial ardour, and 
gives an impetus to the action of the scene. The 
air is played piano, crescendo, fortissimo. In unison 
with it, he begins his long speech in a low voice, 
rapidly increasing in speed and sound as he piles 
on the agony, until, having arrived at the last line, 
he shouts at the top of his voice : ‘ Farewell to you 


all, for-r-r ever!’ and rushes out of his mother’s 
cottage, while the remaining dram. pers. form an 
ang mie tableau of wonder and consternation, and 
the drop descends, generally, amidst great applause. 
man, say,’ made his exit O, 
., @ few secon ore the time, on purpose 
to play the stirring tune id we to ‘beng the 
act up with a wet sail’ (why theatricals use this 
nautical expression is a mystery, but they do) ; the 
cue was given (‘amid the and the roar of 
battle’), but not taken up. We tee in a moment 
that the violin was on prompt side, and made 
up our minds that the conclusion of the scene 
would be spoiled for want of music; when the 
dowager Mrs Melnotte, seeing the state of affairs, 
walked off, and as an excuse to the spectators for 
so doing (her real motive being the conveying, 
under cover of her large French apron, the fiddle 
to its impatient owner), she returned with a modern 
white hat that she had picked up at the wi 
which she with some ostentation placed on Claude's 
head ; he was kneeling at the moment, entreating 
Pauline’s forgiveness, and was just in the ‘very 
whirlwind, tempest, and torrent of his ion ;’ 
he looked daggers at his stage-mother, but had no 
ay at that critical period to speak them. 
estra we had none, for no persuasion would 
have induced our bashful ‘leader’ (so he was oe. 
ar oS bills) to sit in front of the 
‘quality.’ No; he insisted on taking up his station 
in an 0 corner of the back row of the gallery, 
where he rasped away most energetically, before 
the rose, and between the = 
patron, the squire, was a y liberal in 
support, without solicitation on our 
Not satisfied with the attendance of his own 
ily, he would ‘scour the country round’ to 
collect a party and bring them to the theatre; some 
in his own carriage, others in his omnibus—a hand- 


part | some vehicle, built to carry fourteen inside. He 


would frequently pay the admission fee for lads who 
loitered about at the door, and who he suspected 
were unable to afford a sixpence to see the play. 
Once, as lord of the manor, he bespoke the sues 
ance ; again, in his magisterial capacity; and a 
third time, as commander of the Volunteers. On 
that night, he would not suffer a single individual 
all for himself, but insisted on treating every- 
y- His family and icular friends were first 
admitted, next the members of the corps, lastly the 
general public, until the room was crammed, and 
above one hundred and fifty disappointed applicants 
turned away for lack of accommodation. Our 
method of management here was bound to be of 
the genteelest, and utterly devoid of dash and 
bounce; no flaming posters, printed in all the 
colours of the rainbow, were necessary ; nor day- 
swollen up the size of 
with syno of outrageous incidents, and vile 
terrific broadsword combats and 
atrocious murders. In lieu of these, we distributed 
neat circulars, enclosing p es printed on 
su e note-paper ; and on state occasions, such 
as benefits and bespeaks, those sent to the princi 
— were on white satin, bound with blue 
ribbon. 
We played but two i las and Ham- 
let : the ormer was acted ; the 
latter was beyond our capabilities. To do it 
even scant justice, that sublime creation of Shak- 
speare’s genius would have required twice as many 
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actors, and four times the stage-room at our com- 
mand; but the tragedy was by desire of an 
excellent — and we did not like to dis- 
appoint him by refusing to represent it. Neverthe- 
less, it put us to the pin of our collar to cast the 
characters. Hamlet himself stood alone ; that is to 
say, the leading-man could not play any other part 
in the piece along with it. Our heavy-gentleman 
enacted the king and the ghost of Hamlet senior, a 
good idea ; the monarch had but to resign his crown 
and robe, and hastily invest himself in a drapery of 
blue illusion and a helmet ; to assume a sepulc 
tone of voice, and stalk about ‘with slow and 
solemn march,’ to carry the doubling of the two 
characters off with ease. The walking-gentleman 
went on for Laertes, the Player-king, and Guilden- 
stern. The low comedian had an opportunity of 
exhibiting the versatility of his talent by appearing 
at the beginning as Marcellus, afterwards as Polo- 
nius, and in the fifth act as the gravedigger. Our 
comic old man could not complain of the gore 3 
of his share in the performance, how much soever 
he might wish the quality of it more consonant with 
his professed line of business, for it had been found 
expedient to cast him Bernardo, Rosencrantz, the 
second actor, the priest, and the second gravedigger. 
Horatio fell to the lot of the utility-man. The 

of Queen Gertrude was assigned to the leading-lady ; 
the Player-queen (why so designated, it is difficult 
to imagine, for the Prince 7 declares that 
Go is the Duke’s name, his wife’s Baptista), to 
the old woman ; and Ophelia to the walking-lady, 
who, after being defunct as the fair maniac, reap- 
peared as the foppish Osric. 

Time Tries All, A Bird in the Hand, All that 
Glitters, Faint Heart never won Fair Lady, The 
Little Treasure, The Lady of Lyons, The Serious 
Family, and the genteel, easygoing pieces in our 
repertory, were got through with far more satis- 
faction to ourselves, and were perhaps more 
pleasing to our patrons. 

The great folks in the neighbourhood, and the 
ne all took their tone from the — 
squire, and patronised us largely. With first-rate 
business, comfortable lodgings, and delightful 
weather, there was little to disturb ‘the even tenor’ 
of our way ; yet, uneventful as was the season, some 
laughable mistake or whimsical occurrence now 
and then varied the monotony of our jog-trot pro- 
ceedings. The old lady who was to personate the 
Player-queen having caught a violent cold, was so 
hoarse at rehearsal that she could hardly speak 
above a whisper, but flattered herself that b 
living in the interim on gruel, she should be suf. 
ficiently recovered before night to get through 
the few lines of which the part consists ; how- 
ever, when we assembled at dressing-time, she 
had entirely lost her voice. Our consternation was 
extreme. It was too late to give our patrons notice, 
and substitute some ares so important a 
scene could not be omitted; and there was no 
—_— of another lady going on for the part, 

use de and Ophelia must needs be pre- 
sent to witness the ‘play.’ ‘ Dress, and leave it to 
me,’ said the walking-gentleman ; ‘I’l/ manage it.’ 
And so he did—solving the difficulty by speaking 
the entire dialogue himself, throwing such a femi- 
nine tenderness into the anxious wife’s speeches, 
and imitating our old lady’s rather affected man- 
ner of speaking so admirably (while she heightened 
the illusion by moving her lips, casting her eyes up 


to the ceiling, clasping her hands, and so forth), as 
nearly to convulse us, the mimic audience, ashy 
laughter, which we were compelled to suppress, 
lest our patrons should notice it, and take ans 
at our mirth, the cause of which was unobserved 
by them. 

This was not the only fun of the evening. 
Amongst the properties was a pantomime flute, 
about four feet in length, and proportionably thick ; 
it was of white FF mgr oy, and very roughl 
manufactured. en the Prince of Desa 
called for music, Horatio brought him this comical- 
looking instrument. Hamlet frowned, bit his li 

pretty well, until, in reply to his interrogatory, 
. you play upon this ad ? Rosencrantz, in 
his confusion, unwittingly said: ‘No, nor any other 
man, which, being a cant phrase of the day, and 
though sufficiently appropriate, quite unexpected, 
threw the Prince off his guard, and instead of con- 
tinuing the conversation with his young companions, 
he dismissed them in dumb-show, tossed the 
offending flute away, and retired up the stage, 
while he composed the muscles of his face for 
scene with the ‘ tragedians of the city.’ 

In The Lady of Lyons, we who were behind the 
scenes marvelled to hear our well-bred audience 
tittering through Claude’s serious speech, and 
presently laughing aloud, when he said: ‘I shall 
never be a painter! I can paint but one likeness, 
and that is beyond all art ;’ but glancing towards 
the — on the easel, intended for a portrait of 
the beautiful Pauline, we could not help partici- 
pating in their mirth : in the hurry of business, the 
wrong side of the canvas had been laid outwards, 
offering a vivid representation of a red cow! It 
had been painted for the sign of Dennis Brul- 
gruddery’s Inn, on Muckslush Heath, in the comedy 
of John Bull. Claude perceived the mistake at 
the same moment, and of course rectified it ; but 
the mischief was done, and throughout the 
remainder of the play there was a laugh whenever 
allusion was made to Pauline’s beauty or Claude’s 
genius. 

On another occasion, we wanted a small pig to 
run about the stage (supposed at the time to be a 
model farmyard) ; but bearing in mind the habitual 
stupidity of the porcine tribe, and not seeing very 
clearly where we could stow the animal when not 
on duty, we were loath to borrow one, and had 
almost determined to omit the scene altogether. 
But this cutting out his pig would have been a great 
disappointment to the low comedian, as, by so doing, 
many of his funniest speeches would have to be dis- 
pensed with. Again our walking-gentleman came 
to the rescue. ‘Why not introduce, in the disguise 
of a pig, that interesting little dog, belonging to the 
heavy-man?’ This suggestion was acted upon, and 
a calico dress made and painted, in which the dog 
looked exceedingly well ; and at rehearsal, he went 
capitally through the part of a pig, running after 
the low comedian wherever he went—getting 
between his feet, and tripping him up quite natur- 
ally. Zephyr was pai and coaxed, and pro- 
nounced a clever fellow ; but when a came, he 
lost his character. He had never seen Mr L—— in 
other than his ordinary street costume, and taking 
him for a stranger, refused to follow him in the 
garb he had chosen to assume as characteristic of a 
model English farmer. It was his Paul Pry’s attire 
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decorated with enormous brass buttons ; blue and 
white striped cotton trousers, wide enough to have 
fitted Daniel Lambert, and tucked into Hessian 
boots ; a white cravat, tied in a big bow; a yellow 
vest ; a red wig; and—not the Paul beaver— 
but a brigand-like hat, with a flowing blue ribbon. 
Instead of the umbrella and eyeglass, he carried a 
pitchfork and watering-pot. No wonder that the 

r dog did not recognise his old friend! We 

ve him on the stage, and the tators, taking 
him for a pig, received him with a round of 
applause. But the illusion was soon dispelled, for 
he n to bark furiously ; whereupon, the low 
comedian, with t presence of mind, observed 
that his was ‘really a model pig, for it had learned 
to bark, to save its master the expense of a watch- 


y once was our audience overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic ; it was on the Rifle bespeak night. 
We were playing the farce of A Young Man from 

Country, in which I had to say: ‘Bless that 
handsome captain! I could eat him—whiskers 
and all!’ This is in the piece, but was ee to 
be an interpolation of my own, because, forsooth, 
their commander was handsome, and had a - of 
magnificent whiskers. So, after enjoying a hearty 
laugh, the Volunteers rose en masse, and gave three 
uproarious cheers for the captain! 

Benefits turned out well ; and we left Bollingham 
considerably recruited in pocket, health, and spirits 
—our pleasant reminiscences of the town shadowed 
= more disagreeable recollections than those of 

want of room and the intense heat: the first- 
named annoyance causing a great reduction in 
the size of the actresses’ crinolines ; the dispen- 

ing with set pieces, such as rocks, cottages, gates, 

i &c., which were left to the imagination of 
the (non)-beholders ; as also with furniture, one 
chair and a wretched little three-legged table being 
as much as we could allow ourselves, and they 
were the bane of our existence and of our muslin 
skirts. We had no dressing-place except a corner 
about the size of a sentry-box, that admitted only 
one of us at a time; the men having to wade 
through the audience to get to theirs. We had no 
regular scene-shifter, because we had no room for 
one, and whoever was going on at the beginning of 
@ scene was e€ to change it. After ruining 
several Pa of white kid gloves in the fulfilment 
of this duty, we took to wearing cotton ones. As 
for the heat, that was almost unbearable, and 

ived our histrionic efforts of all earnestness 

ene The windows were kept constantly 
open, and the tallow-candles flared and guttered 
with might and main ; but the ladies and gentle- 
men in the ‘boxes’ bore patiently every annoy- 
ance im nay, they seemed even to 
joy them. eavy-gentleman was perhaps more 
to be pitied than any one else emange either 
actors or rs. He was six feet two inches in 
height, the ceiling was so low that his head 
was always up in the sky-borders, where he must 
have found it difficult to breathe freely; and 
the audience was never gratified with a sight 
of his face except when he was killed (which 
occurred twice) and when he sat down. en he 
was complaining of his sufferings from want of 
one of the company ishly 
advised him to consider the suggestion in Sheri- 


dan’s Critic, and not alone to ‘exit kneeling,’ as is 
the stage direction to one of its dramatis persone, 


but, in all his to assume that attitude 
throughout. I believe our stock-villain was really 
glad when there was an end to our Bollingham 


commonwealth. 


KILLED AND WOUNDED ON RAILWAYS. 


Tue luminous Bradshaw, with that delightful per- 
spicuity which is his chiefest ornament, informs us 
at what precise time we may leave our safe retire- 
ment, but does not mention the dangers to which 
we shall be exposed upon the Iron Road. Gigantic 
posters tantalising the smoke-dried citizen by the 

romise of ever so many sea-side hours for ever so 
Fittle money, y nothing upon the same unplea- 
sant subject. Yet ‘season tickets,’ ‘daily returns,’ 
tempting advertisements without number, which 
move before our eyes as human sandwiches, 
glow at us from dead-walls and hoardings, from 
steam-boat landi the apparently inaccessible 
piers of bridges, the sides of huge misshapen vans, 
and country gate-posts far from the hum of men. 
are one and all, if we did but know it, wick 
sirens, charming us to come and sacrifice our 
precious lives and limbs upon certain rocks and 
quicksands, 

Our authority for this libellous statement (if 
it be so) is styled, ‘Reports of the Inspecting 
Officers of the Railway Department to the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
Railways during the months o il, , August, 
September, October, November, and ember 
1863.” No very attractive subject, certainly ; but 
though the Report of the ‘inspecting officers’ 
may not be very cheerful reading, it is dreadfully 
instructive. 

As might naturally be expected, we find the 
Great Eastern, né Eastern Counties Railway, occu- 
pyin the largest space in the pages of this uncom- 
hiet ; that notorious line 
succeed in killing eight and wounding forty o 
its rs and servants by four different acci- 
dents during the months mentioned above. Next 
in unenviable succession we come to the London 
and North-western, which, by three accidents, with 
greater consideration, killed but one and wounded 
sixty of its —- and employés. ar gee 
the North British and North-eastern, who e 
claim the distinction of having accomplished two 
accidents of sufficient importance to brought 
under the notice of the ‘inspecting officers’ (the 
former, however, having killed one and injured 
thirty-four of its ngers, whilst the latter only 
injured nine, and is exonerated altogether from the 
in of killing), we find that the Bristol and 
Exeter, Caledonian, Great Northern, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
London and Blackwall, London and South-western, 
Midland, Monmouthshire, Preston and Wyre, 
West Cornwall, and Great Southern and Western 
(Ireland) Railways have all been more or less 
successful in gaining admission to this terrible 


or are the public, let me at once confess, alto- 
_— blameless for this long catalogue of disasters. 

y will have speed, as we know, and they will 
have as many monster excursion trains as the rail- 
way companies will provide for them; and two 
more ific sources of accident than these it 
would be difficult to mention. ae 
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of the latter evil, and at the same time of the 
foolish parsimony of a company which endeavoured 
to extract the work of six men out of two, let us 

for a moment at Captain sg Report of 
an accident which occurred on the Preston and 
Wyre Railway on the 3d Angust of last year. 
‘Between Poulton and Blackpool on that railway, 
we gather from his Report, ‘there is a single line of 
rails.’ ‘ For six months in the best season,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ great numbers of excursionists visit Black- 
pool, as well as Lytham and Fleetwood on the 
same coast, for the sake of the sea-air. During the 
summer months, three or four thousand passengers 
a day, for three days in the week, and on special 
occasions, three or four times a year, eight or nine 
thousand people are carried to Blackpool in a day. 
There are fifteen ordinary trains each way in 
summer, and thirteen in winter ; but there are some- 
times as many as nine excursion trains in addition 
to them, making twenty-four in the day’ With 
this extent of variable traffic upon a single line of 
rails, my readers would naturally suppose that 
more than ordi precautions would be requisite 
to work it safely, and that a 1. staff of expe- 
rienced servants would be provided by the company 
for the purpose. It is somewhat ing, and to 
a timid traveller not very i find that 
the whole of this passenger-traflic has managed 
for seventeen years by three men, and with no 
more elaborate machinery than their respective 
tongues. The simplicity of the system is charming ; 
but, alas! it has come within the province of an 
‘inspecting officer’ to condemn it. 

Briefly, in the words of Captain Tyler, the mode 
of working, previous to the accident, was thi 
‘The station-master at Blackpool C uote from his 
Report) informs the engine-driver, before he to 
Poulton, of the number of trains that will follow 
him before his return; and the station-master at 
Poulton gives him similar information in regard 
to his station. When any unex train arrives 
at Poulton, however, for Blackpool, the station- 
master works by time. If there is a clear half- 
hour—I should have mentioned that the branch 
is only three miles long—before any train is due 
from 1, the special train so arriving goes 
forward ; if not, it is delayed for an opportunity 
to proceed. The departure of a train is signalled 
from one station to the other, when the wire is 
disengaged, by electric telegraph ; but there is no 
separate wire for the a and no dependence 
station-masters trust entirely to the verbal arrange- 
ments which they make with the regular driver on 
the branch, with a general understanding that a 
clear half-hour from Poulton may, as I have 
described, be taken advantage of for the despatch 
of an extra train when necessary.’ 

Let the mind of the intelligent reader ponder 
for a moment on the delightful simplicity of this 
arrangement ; that he may do so with greater 
ease, | will throw the incidents into the dramatic 
form, which, indeed, they naturally assume. The 
cast, it will be seen, need not be very large, the 
‘ persons represented’ being, in fact, the two station- 
masters, the driver, and a pointsman, of whom 
more anon. 

Says the station-master at Poulton to the driver, 
says he, as that gentleman is busily occupied in 
$ ing’ some very oily waste round the piston 

his engine: ‘There’ll be four trains after you 


to-day.’ Says the driver to the station-master, says 
he, peering through the spokes of the driving- 
wheel: ‘How many?’ says he. ‘Four,’ says the 
station-master at Poulton, cutting the conversation 
rather short, because of his dinner. 

Says the station-master at Blackpool to the 
driver, says he: ‘Them’s fine crabs,’ as they both 
stand contemplating a basket of shell-fish about to 
eat apy the train ; and ‘I say, there’ll be six 
trains you to-day.’ Says the driver to the 
station-master at Blac 1, says he: ‘ them 
is stunners !’ alluding, of course, to the crabs, but 
ignoring the rest of the conversation as trivial. 

Says the driver reflectively to himself, ame Oe, 
as he and the stoker shake, and oscillate, 
bump upon the unstable foot-plate of their engine, 
as it travels at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
towards Blackpool and destruction: ‘If I mind 
about them trains, he says, ‘I’m dashed!’ And 
he is. He is dashed against the ‘Manchester 

ress, which had been, somehow or other, 
omitted from the conversation ! 

The intelligent reader will probably be unreason- 
able enough to wonder that it should have taken 
seventeen years to arrive at this conclusion. 

Among the dramatis persone of the little 
sketched above, there is a ——— who, for 
reasons which I will explain shortly, is not brought 
upon the , but whom, as a man ae 
willing to e himself generally useful, 1 sho 
wish to introduce to the reader. ‘The pointsman,’ 
says Captain Tyler in the Report, ‘was also 
employed to clean lamps, to do 's duty at 
the station, to carry messages into the town, and to 

y 0 tragic dénouement above 
employed to couple u i in 
anki into the town 
to advise a gentleman of the arrival of his chimney- 
pots!’ It was to this unfortunate circumstance 
that we are to attribute his absence from the 

at-a rather critical of the 
f the twenty-five accidents which are ‘reported 
on’ in the pamphlet before us, fourteen are recorded 
as ‘collisions, and, ing broadly, have all 
resulted from a defective working or a misunder- 


stan of 
on ions, however, of so 
dreadful 


this : | clean the station switches’ 


There are one or two e 
curious a nature, and which illustrate the 
uncertainty that must ever attend railway travelling 
so forcibly, that I should wish, at the risk of being 
too technical, to say a few words about them. ‘The 
best-laid schemes o’ mice and men,’ we know, ‘ gang 


aft ? and railway are certainly not 

One of these catastrophes, resulting from a con- 
catenation of circumstances which could scarcely 
have been anticipated, occurred on the Peebles 
section of the North British Railway, near the 
Leadburn Station, and is worth glancing at. 

It ap that, at the time when accident 
Pal gps line of railway was in course of 
construction from Leadburn to Linton, joining the 
Peebles line at the former place. ‘From the point 
of junction at Leadburn, the Linton line,’ says 
Captain Tyler in his Report, ‘rises on a ient of 
1 in 674 for about 800 yards in Linton 
direction.’ The Peebles line, too, falls on a gradient 
of 1 in 64 from the point of junction towards 
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Edinburgh, so that from a considerable distance up 
the Linton line it will be seen there is a continuous 
fall towards Edinburgh. ‘The Linton line, to 
revert to the Report, ‘is connected with a coal- 
siding to the west of the Leadburn Station by a pair 
of points twenty-eight to the south of the 
passenger platform, and there is a chock-block’ fe 
such of my readers as are not acquainted with the 
details of railway machinery, I must explain that a 
chock-block is a solid heavy block of wood, made 
so as to fasten across the line 
to prevent anything ing along it) ‘fifty y: 
lt x of these pointe "The coal-siding joins the 
main line of the the end 
of the platform by a second pair of points, 
which, as well as the former pair, lead towards 
Edinburgh.’ 

On the day of the accident, ‘five wagons, the 
first loaded with iron girders, and the remaining 
four with wooden sleepers, reached Leadburn for 
the Linton line, and were placed upon that line 
ready to be taken away by the contractor's engine. 
The main-line points were locked, and the chock- 
block was turned across the Linton line, after the 
wagons had been placed on that line.’ The con- 
tractor’s engine in due course came down for the 

but the breaksman, who ought to have 
come with it, did not come. In his place, how- 
ever, was a stone-mason, who ought not to have 
come. 

The five wagons having been attached to the 
engine, it proceeded to take them towards Linton. 
‘But,’ says the Report, ‘the wind was strong, and 
the rails were slippery, and the sand was blown 
away as fast as the driver applied it.’ Not to 
follow the fortunes of the driver and his wagons 
into too great detail, we may mention that the 
engine at last gave in, and could not drag the 
wagons further. Upon this, the driver got off his 
engine, and ‘scotched’ the wheels of the foremost 
wagon with stones. So far there was no harm 
done. Observing, however, that there was a link 
of the coupling twisted between the wagon and the 
engine, he foolishly withdrew the hook of the 


cou 

this “began the mischief. Released from the 
engine, the wagons began to run back towards 
Leadburn. The driver, unable to stop their pro- 
gress, called to the stoker to let the engine down 
steadily against them, but he was not at his 
— Unhappily, the stone-mason endeavoured to 

o what the stoker ought to have done, and, as 
might be expected, only made matters worse. By 
allowing the engine to run with too great force 
against the wagons, he not only crushed the 
stoker, and upset the driver, but drove the wagons 
with greater speed than ever upon their disastrous 


journey. 

come to the most curious feature 
of the catastrophe. It will be remembered that 
the chock-block was placed across the line upon 
which they were travelling ; that the points com- 
municating with the main line were locked ; and 
that everything was done, in fact, which could be 
devised to interrupt the communication with the 
main line. 


‘The by however,’ says Captain Tyler in 
the pages from which I’ oF being 


line, and forced open the main-line points (which 
were locked) as they went through.’ ( 

The at Leadburn, the very 
moment ine the passenger-train from Edin- 
burgh, was horrified to see the wagons rush past 
him and down the track of the approaching train 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. He 
was powerless, however, to avert the evil. 

It is not difficult to imagine the result. The 
passenger-train from Edinburgh, speeding on its 
way, driver and guard and rs alike unsus- 
picious of danger, was met by the runaway wagons, 
and—smashed. 

Now, observe what a number of untoward cir- 
cumstances contributed to bring about this sad 
result. The high wind and the slippery rails 
prevented the wagons being taken to their destina- 
tion; the absence of the breaksman caused the 
driver to leave his engine; the interference 
of the stone-mason caused the engine to be 
driven unskilfully against the trucks; the chock- 
block ought to have upset them ; the locked points 
ought to have prevented them from getting on to 
the main line ; and, finally, the approaching train 
was just at that ame point of its journey 
when nothing could be done to stop it. It was late, 
or it would have been past the point of danger. It 
was not late enough, or it might have been stopped 
by telegraph at the station next to Leadburn. 
Here, then, we have one of those accidents which 
it would be difficult for any ingenuity to prevent. 

Probing further into the melancholy mysteries 
which the ‘ inspecting officers’ are called upon to 
unravel in the pages of our Report, we find another 
‘curious’ accident recorded as having occurred 
near the Darlington Station of the North-eastern 
Railway, and which, as reiterating the axiom 
—never to be for one moment forgotten—‘ That 
however excellent the precautions taken by railway 
companies against accident may be, unless every 
single individual concerned in the management 
attend faithfully to his duty, such precautions are 
vain,’ is worth a passing notice. 

In the instance before us, a careless guard asks a 
companion otherwise occupied to relieve him from 
a portion of his duty. e man either declines 
or leaves the matter in doubt. The duty is not 
performed, and an accident occurs. It is an old, 
old story in the experience of the inspecting officers 
in the railway department, I dare say. 

The particulars, as we glean them from the 
Report, were these. A little to the north of the 
Darlington Station, the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway crosses the North-eastern Railway at right 
angles. On a dark windy night in October, a train 
of mineral wagons, travelling on the Stockton and 
Darlington line, arrived at the point of intersection. 
They were then taken for some distance up the 
Stockton line for the purpose of being ‘shunted’ 
on to a siding. Uncoupling the wagons from the 
engine (the first step, we may remark, par 
eo in the wrong direction), the guard who 

charge of the train signalled to the driver to 
push them into this siding ; and in order that this 
might be done, it became his duty to hold the 
points by which they were to be diverted from the 
main line. The guard, however, was lazy, or 


thrown off the line, asded the chock-block on | asked 


one side, passed from the Linton line to the Lead- 
burn coal-siding, and from that siding to the main 


tired, or careless, and instead 

a man, who ing the num- 
by it for him. This man did 
not do it, the wagons, in consequence, when 
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LORD LYNN’S WIFE. ars if 
were set in motion, continued on the main | pure and simple, plays a subordinate part in 


line. The driver soon discovered the mistake, but 
not having his engine attached to the train, was 
unable to rectify it. Very shortly, the wagons, 
in their course, arrived at the point where the two 
railways intersected, and paar od at that very 
moment the parliamentary train from York reached 
the same point. The two trains came into collision, 
and considerable damage, though happily no loss 
of life, was the consequence. 

em it would be somewhat dangerous to 
admit the theory of ‘morbid influence’ as any 
extenuation for railway mismanagement, there is 
one accident recorded in the pages of the Report 
for which it would be difficult to account on any 
other ground. By morbid influence, my readers 
will understand the feeling which suggests to us 
to throw ourselves from a as break one of 
the huge squares of plate-glass in a shop-window, 
shout out some awful comment on the sermon at 
church, or, in short, to perpetrate any outrageous 
act which our better reason tells us we ought to 
avoid. In the instance to which I allude, a steady 
driver, who had been for ten years in the service 
of the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany, ran into—in the face of adverse si 
which he could see plainly before him for a con- 
siderable distance—and smashed a passenger-train, 
standing—as he knew perfectly well it would be 
standing—at a station which he was approaching 
with his engine. 

‘The collision, says Colonel Yolland in his 
Report, ‘was entirely caused by the neglect and 
carelessness of the driver, and there do not appear 
to be any extenuating circumstances to justify in 
any way, or account for his neglect, as the signals 
were all at danger, and even the train itself could 
be seen standing in his way. This is one of those 
cases,’ he continues, ‘which no care on the part 
of a railway company can avoid.’ Now, my 
private opinion—who am not an ‘i ing officer’ 
—is, that that driver, if at this present moment he 
were asked to explain why he attempted to kill 
himself and the passengers in the train which he 
wilfully smashed, would be found as incapable of 
assigning a reason for the act asI am. He would 
vy say that he did it because ‘he felt a 

esire to do it ;’ but though I should believe him, I 
should, as I said before, be very unwilling to excuse 
him on that account. 

For the rest, we find a dreadful sameness per- 
vading the stories which the inspecting officers are 
called upon to narrate. Now it is a ‘collision 
between a nger-train and a mineral engine ;’ 
now a ‘collision between a passenger-train and 
a goods-train ;’ now a ‘collision between two 
passenger-trains ;’ and so on da capo. Occasionally, 
indeed, this is varied to an ‘ accident to a passenger- 
train from leaving the rails ;’ or to a ‘ passenger- 
train running into a siding, the points of which 
had been turned in the wrong direction ;’ or (as in 
one dreadful instance) to a long history of a terrible 
accident which occurred on the Lynn Railway, 
when, to the refutation of old George Stephenson’s 
dictum, a cow threw the train off the rails, and 
caused a great loss of life. 

Whatever slight variation there may be in the 
details, however, the lesson to be deduced from 


almost every of the Report—and the lesson 
which it is the main purpose of this paper to 
inculcate—is this: That the element of accident, 


the railway catastrophes which the i 
officers are called upon year by year to investi- 
gate. It is not ‘accident,’ I take it, when a 
allowed to wear to a single strand breaks un 

a weight too great for it. It is not accident 
when a false economy works its inevitable result ; 
when an overworked, underpaid official fails in his 
duty ; when a r disobeys the rules which he 
himself has laid down ; when the safety of a large 
passenger-traffic is allowed to depend on 
colloquial communication of three working-men : 
and yet it is from causes such as these that the 
publication of the list of ‘killed and wounded’ 
which we have been considering becomes an annual 
necessity. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER XXV.—FROM THE PAST. 
AURELIA stood yating for breath, her eyes fascin- 
ated, as it were, by the glare of those unnaturall: 

bright eyes so close to hers, as a bird is at 
in spite of its cries and flutterings, by the deadly 
gaze of the expectant snake. We do not refuse our 


signals, pity to the guiltiest wretch in that last terrible 


our when the fetters are struck off, and the 
condemned one is slowly led to the place where 
ope an are waiting to strangle the 
ife out of his miserable body. But Aurelia Darcy 
was in worse case than even the manslayer whom 
Society slays from out of the muster-roll of the 
living. She needed pity more. For her there was 
not even such hope of a late penitence as may visit 
the murderer's cell. She could not pray; her 
whole soul was one great fear ; and the fear was of 
death and pain. 

She had been stupified at first, but it was not in 
her nature to submit to more than a momentary 
suspension of thought. The dreary blank of mere 
animal terror vanished, and her intelligence 
revived, but brought no consolation along with it. 
The sentenced captive of old times, bowing her 
neck to the block, as the axe was lifted, had as 
much hope as she had, more hope perhaps; for 
kings sometimes by lion now and 
removes his paw from the itating victim, 
lets it live. Would Edward Winslow let her live? 
She read no tidings of mercy in his eyes, shini 
forth so savagely from the deep hollows aro 
them. He was very pale, ae | worn by sleep- 
lessness and privations, worn still more by care, 
but his ——- was very far from being spent. 
She had felt how strong he was, when he whirled 
her back from the door like a feather. Her dainty 
robe had been torn in the short struggle, and his 
rude foot was pressed on a long rent fragment of 
the cobweb-like lace, as it trailed on the carpet. 
His face was full of expression, hate and a hideous 
joy predominati is nerves were evidently 
strung to the fullest tension. But was he mad? 
Perhaps, if he were mad, there might be some 
chance for her—his mood might ¢ She 
had heard of such changes as have ere this saved 
the lives of the sane, sudden ebbs of the violent 
homicidal passion, when wild mirth or dejection 
abruptly claim lordship over the disordered brain. 

If he were mad, too, she might conquer yet. 
Her own strong mind rallied all its force for the 

ergency ; she could soothe him if he would but 
listen to her, and even if he would not hear a 
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word, his fury might not hold out before her steady 
looks, if sho Leteupel no fear. And if he were not 
mad, could she not plead for her life, if he would 
let her speak, ay, plead so that not a man on earth 
could say her nay, were his wrongs never so hard 
to endure. Hastily she bethought her of tears, 
and kneeling, and uplifted hands, and sobs and 
cries—all the female armoury that has done its 
work so well for countless ages. If he were not 
mad, and she escaped the first outburst of his 
wrath, why, surely, she would live, and not die. 

i might come, — must come, but life 
was long, and her intellect had resources unknown 
even to itself. And even delay was something, for 
a chance of rescue might—— 

‘ Aurelia !’ said the cause of all this doubt and 
dread, and his eyes watched her as a tiger watches 
the prey for whose life-blood he thirsts—‘ Aurelia 
Winslow, I have had this moment before me, 
sleeping and waking, very long. The nights were 
weary and dark, but I saw you always, always. 
And now the moment has come. Ah, do not think 

, for I will not hear you. That sweet treacher- 
ous voice, Aurelia Winslow, will never deceive any 
one again—never, never, never !’ 

He had seen that she strove to , and his 
bony fingers had tightened their clutch on the 
rounded white throat, so that to speak was impos- 
sible. Aurelia could just breathe, and that was all. 
To struggle, was to the end ; therefore she 
stood, passive, and her cold gray eyes, inscrutable 
and dauntless, looked upon him steadily. He 
turned his own restless eyes away, as if uneasy 
under that calm gaze, and his features worked 
painfully, while the face of the woman before him 
was now as rigid and composed as if it had been of 
pure marble. But his was strong, and his 
voice was very distinct, t —_ low, as he went on. 

‘I am come from my tomb, where you laid me, 
a living man, to be hidden away from the world. 
I have suffered much, Aurelia Winslow. The 
brute whom you made my jailer first of all, he who 
bound me, beat me, kept me down by stripes and 
hunger, told me in one of his drunken fits of boast- 
ing to whom I owed it all. It was to Aurelia—to 
my wife. And when first you flung me into that 
den of pain—I was not Y 

He said the last words in a dreamy, dejected 
manner, and not violently ; then he went on : ‘ Not 
mad. That came later. Wife, you have wrecked 
my reason, as you robbed me of my liberty. You 
are face to face now with a madman of your own 
creation. It gnawed, and gnawed, and the cord 
sna at last, eaten through by the long torture. 
You have yourself to thank—only yourself,’ 

There was a pause; and then the maniac, if 
maniac he were, spoke again: ‘I knew this was 
the day ; I counted the hours as they crawled 
slowly by, and mocked me as I lay chained. I 
broke the chains ; I broke from the prison; all 
the earth above my head could not keep me down. 
I shall be more merciful than you were ; you shall 


orange-blooms and the veil of 
his teeth as he pointed 
to the mirror, said scornfully : ‘Is the 


face of a bride? The flowers and the veil are 
there, but the face is that of a false woman on 
whom punishment has fallen. They are waiting 
below for the bride to come down among them; 
she will come ; never fear but she will come, but 
it will be in her coffin. I hear the horses trampling 
without ; I saw the carriages from the place where 
I lurked, biding my time, a brave show! This isa 
finer wedding than ours, wife, in the dark chapel 
at Rathermines. But where are the black horses, 
and the tall plumes, and black velvet? Aurelia 
oma will need them when next she travels, 
isten ! 

The merry clang and clash of the wedding-bells 
came floating through the frosty air, and made 
that air tremble and quiver with the joyous sound. 
It was the most bitter mockery to the wretched 
woman whose usals they announced, that even 
have 
ca urelia a not even the p 
of a violent death had done. Her lips, wich had 
regained their natural red, blanched once more, 
and tears glistened in her eyes, but by a quick, 
impatient motion, she dashed them away. 

‘Listen! Do you not know what those are? 
They are the joy-bells of Holton church-tower 
ringing for a wedding—for the wedding of the 
heiress of the Hall to My Lord Lynn. But they do 
not know the bride’s true name. It is not Aurelia 
Darcy; it is the name that she took when she 
swore, three years ago, in the chapel’—— 

He broke off quite abruptly, and said in a hiss- 
ing whisper, close to her ear, as she tried to shrink 
no A ale ‘Do you know what I am going 
to do 

And then there was a silence. She could see 
that his eyes flamed as he looked down upon her. 
She nerved herself for the worst. 

*I am going to kill you’ 

She had known it, known it from the first ; but 
it was terrible to hear it thus hissed into her ear, 
and she could not restrain herself from the im- 
prudence of an effort yt =: freed from the fatal 
clutch ; but the effort failed, for while the hand 
that held her arm seemed to bury its fingers in the 
soft flesh, the other hand tightened on her neck, 
while the madman sneered at her puny attempt to 
shake him off. Breath is stren and Aurelia 
could scarcely breathe under that deadly yet calcu- 
the support afforded her by the wall, againet which 

e support affo y the against which 
she ond bem y thrust. The necklace that 
she wore snapped in that last struggle, and the 
large pearls rolled scattering over the floor, where 
torn lappets and scraps of blond were strewed 
beneath the madman’s feet. But Winslow’s 
relaxed a little, and he seemed to listen. ‘Hark!’ 
he said ; ‘I hear the voices of your guests. 
are getting impatient ; they cannot guess why you 
are so 4 
no doubt, Yooking for you. e does not know 
that you have another husband, who is come 
from the grave to claim The young lord 
must wait, wait. Are you not a Aurelia 
Winslow ?—justly, _— e wages of your 
craft and your crime. You made me suffer 
agonies ; now it is my turn to command, and your 
rank and your money are straws in the scale. And 
to think that friends are so near—so near; to 


might bring succour, safety, life, long 


think that a word, a scream might we Why 
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He said nothing more for some moments, and 
then he forced her to turn towards the glass, and 
with the hand that had held her arm hitherto, he 
inted to the reflection of the set colourless face, 
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do not call to your friends, false one, when a 
these ?’ 
His face was writhed and distorted, and with his 


teeth and glaring eres, he seemed more 

ik e some wild beast, wounded and desperate, than 
aman. He shook and trembled as he stood, like 
one who was in the first convulsions of epilepsy, 
and for a moment a hope sprang up in Aurelia’s 
ageing heart. She had seen him long ago 
—- prostrate, under an attack of the con- 
stitutional malady, which in his case simulated or 
produced madness, and should he succumb to a fit, 
even now she might escape. But though he shook 
like an ague-stricken wretch, Winslow ‘dia not fall, 
and bending forward, he whispered in Aurelia’s 
ear: ‘Listen! I love you still, in spite of hate and 
anger, in spite of the wreck that you have made of 
me, in spite of falsehood and cruelty. Wife, your 
existence is a living lie! Wife, you have doomed 
me to sorrow, and sco my brain with scor- 
ions till it sank beneath the sting and the smart ; 
ut I have never been able to — out from my 
heart my old love for your wicked self; and that 
is why I am going to kill you: you shall not 
belong to any other man ; but if I not loved 
you, I should have despised you too much to’—— 
The sentence was never completed. At that 
very moment the rustling and sounds of footsteps, 
that for some time had been faintly audible on the 
landing-place without, grew louder, and then came 
a gentle tapping at the locked door, not of the 
blue room, but of Aurelia’s bedroom. There was 
a pause. The handle was turned fruitlessly ; the 
i more loudly. poe t felt 


no soun er ing lips. - 
cloud seemed to pass Before her darkening eyes, 
and Winslow seemed a fiery shape towering above 
her, and then there was a roaring in her ears, and 
the blood-red cloud before her enfeebled eyes 
turned to black night, and she sank down, while 
still the clutch tightened, pitiless, and still the 
maniac exulted, maintaining his fierce grasp long 
after sight and sound and sensation were over for 
Aurelia Darcy. 

The tapping at the door of the bedchamber 
ceased ; but there was a half-subdued murmur of 
voices, that ually swelled into a shrill chorus 
of alarm and wonder. Then the voices and the 
footsteps seemed to retire, and all was silence 
except the noise which the horses’ feet made as 
they tossed their heads and champed the bit, 


pawing at the gravel of the drive. 


CHAPTER XXVI—BAD NEWS. 


The surgeon rode fast. His main hope had been 
to arrive at Holli Court in time to tell his 
errand before Lord Lynn should leave home. Fail- 
ing this, he might still hope to meet him on the 
way ; but there was another road to Holton, not 
much longer, and supposed to make up in smooth- 
ness for its greater length, and Mr Killick had some 
apprehension lest Aurelia’s brid -elect should 
have chosen this other route. He looked at his 
watch from time to time, and pushed on, whip and 
spur. Once, however, in spite of his hurry, he felt 


in a manner constrained to stop and breathe his 
horse fora moment. Ata point about equidistant 
between Beechborough and Hollingsley, a chaise- 
cart, in which sat two men in blue uniforms, was 
drawn up beside a gate, while in the adjoining field 
were several policemen with their staves 
accompanied by a number of farming-men aaal 
with cudgels and hedge-stakes, and proceeding to 
advance in irregular order towards a wood that 
skirted the field. 

‘Why, Martin, what’s all this?’ asked the 
surgeon, recognising the taller of the two men in 
the chaise-cart, who wore a braided coat, and was 
indeed that very Superintendent Martin with whose 
name Game Dick had made free, 

Mr Martin touched his hard hat to the doctor. 
‘Only a caption, sir, but there’s a reward in 
the case. We got information that the party that 
fired at Miss Darcy was not drowned, but hiding 
hereabouts. The shepherd here saw a suspicious 
wild-looking chap with bare feet, and a handker- 
chief tied round his head instead of a cap, eating 
the raw turnips stored up for the sheep. He ran 
back into the wood, and the shepherd brought us 
word. So we are poing to beat the wood, a catch 
him if we can. It was just after daybreak when 
he was seen, and he’s had a start, I’m afraid ; but 
we'll nab him presently. Hillca! men, go quietly, 
will you, with no shouting and nonsense, and 
search the plantations one by one,’ cried the head 
of the police, getting out of his chaise-cart, and 
scrambling over the locked gate. The doctor rode 
on; his horse was muddy spent when he dashed 
up to the grand Italian portico of Hollingsley 
Court, just in time to jump from the saddle, and 
catch Lord Lynn by the arm as he stepped into his 


carriage. 
Beg on, my lord ; I have something to 
—something you must hear, and I’ve ridden 


to say it, said the surgeon, looking ruefully at the 
heaving flanks and trembling —< his poor nag, 

Now Lord Lynn knew Mr Killick, from having 
seen him when he attended Kitty Mainwaring after 
her accident on the day of the cub-hunt; but he 

is t ight be respecting whic coun: 

doctor He was perfectly affable 
by nature and habit, and under ordinary circum- 
stances Mr Killick would have been certain of a 


kind reception and a patient hearing ; but he was 
behind time ee so he feared, was eager to 
get to Beechborough, and there was some irritation 


in his voice as he made answer : ‘ You must excuse 
me. I cannot even a few minutes to-day, 
whatever the business in question —_ be. Perhaps 
you will oblige me by writing, or wi — 
agent; I really cannot delay at present.’ 
Lord Lynn tried to pass the surgeon, but the latter 
stood his ground resolutely. 

‘I want to do a pai duty as gently as I can 
manage it, but I’m not to be put off” said Mr 
Killick. ‘What I have to say relates to Miss 
Darey—to the lady to whom you are about to be 
married. It will prove-—— 

‘ Hush, sir!’ exclai Lord Lynn, who observed 
that the servants about the door were listeni 
with greedy ears to what the doctor said ; ‘we 
go into the house.’ And they went in. 

When they were alone together in the breakfast- 


room, the door of which the young nobleman had 


hastily torn open, Mr 


illick saw how pale and 
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ic-struck the owner of Hollingsley had suddenly 
Come, and he felt some touch of compassion 
mingle with his d resolve to do what was 
honest. He the brid ’s thoughts. 
*No, no; you quite mistake me. I am a messenger 
of evil, but not of such as you think. She is not 
of my belief, no harm has befallen 


Lord Lynn drew a deep breath, and the blood 
came back to his cheeks again, but there was some- 
thing in the doctor’s manner that impressed him, 
do what he would. ‘If Miss Darcy be in good 
health, as ha assure me, why, then’—— he began, 
but was bluntly a. 

‘Look here, my lord, said the bluff doctor ; 
‘you and I are strangers, and we don’t occupy the 
same rank in life, and you may think that we can 
have nothing in common, except professionally. 
You are wrong ; I have come here at a thunderin 
= risking my neck and foundering my nag, 

ieve, on purpose to do you a service; not for 
your sake, min but because I 
should have been a rogue if 1 had held my _ 
You have heard, my lord, of my niece, Lydia 
Crawse ?” 

name,’ sai nervously examining his 
watch, and b delay. 
surgeon continued: ‘She an iss Darcy 
friends once—more than friends; they were 
accomplices ’—— 

‘Sir, if you dare,’ the young man broke out, in 
a flush of anger and indignation, and advancing a 
step nearer to the sturdy surgeon, who coolly 
rejoined: ‘If I dare to say a word against the 
lady whom your lordship asked to be your 

ife, without having proofs to back my words, I 
give you leave to cut my tongue out. I have 
come from the bedside of my dead niece, bringing 
with me papers which it will be well that you 
should read before you go to church to marry 
such a—— Look at that first” 


Lord L took the piece of folded that 
im, and unfolded it with 


Mr Killick held out to 
hands that shook ly with wrath and vague 
terror. He tried to , but the characters seemed 
to dazzle him, and he groaned as he gave the paper 
‘I cannot read 
it, he said ; ‘the room seems to swim. Doctor, I 
will read is? goce against me, but I 
wi it? It goes against me, but 
cannot refuse, said Mr Killick, who was ually 
getting —" but he forced his voice to be 
‘This is a certificate of a marriage, 
solemnised according to the rites of the Holy 
Catholic Church—Rome they mean by that— 
in the chapel of Rat i on August the 
fourteenth, 1856, between—— Can you bear it, 
my lord?’ (For Lord Lynn had buried his face in 
his hands, and sat suffering tortures, evidently, at 
every word. He uttered no sound, but his nod 
of assent enco the m to proceed.) 
‘Between Edward Winslow and Aurelia Darcy, 
both holding the Catholic faith. It is in pro 
form, witnessed, dated, and signed by the officiating 
riest—the rascal’s name was Hagan. The certi- 
Fate alone, my lord, would not be eno to 
convince you; but this narrative, or confession, if 
you —_—- the handwriting of my poor niece, 
and the writing of which cost poor wench her 
life—will tell you’—— 


‘Give it me!’ broke in Lord L snatching it 
rather than taking it from the doctor's hand, and 
bending over the manuscript. Then, as suddenly, 
he started to his feet, and fixed his eyes with 
suspicion and dislike upon the bearer of the bad 
news. ‘ How do I know that this is not a vile eo 
after all, in which you and your niece and others 
have conspired to ruin an innocent lady! But 

, if any man had told me that Aurelia 
Darcy's mour was not as spotless as truth itself 
—— Beware, Mr Killick, if you are deceiving me 
now. 


And Lord L confronted the supposed 
traducer with such a look and gesture of rage as 
almost made the surgeon quail, stout-hearted as he 
was. He replied, however, in a manner that was 
not without dignity: ‘I can excuse whatever 
words fall from you in your present agitation. 
Read what lies before you. Remember the writing, 
like the certificate, comes to you from a dead 
woman, once the friend of Miss Darcy. Read first, 
and judge afterwards,’ 

And Lord Lynn did read the narrative in which 
Miss Crawse had set down the first portion of that 
chain of events which had terminated so fatally to 
herself and others. He read slowly, for his eyes 
grew dim and bewildered, and when he came to 
the end, he rose, and mechanically refolded the 
thick mass of papers, staggering the while like a 
man who has received a death-wound. Present} 
he spoke in a low broken voice: ‘She is d 
then, the writer of this ?’ 

‘She died three hours ago. Her limbs are hardly 
cold, poor wretched thing; and my first act, as 
you see, has been to tell what must blacken her“ 
memory. But I should have been a rogue else, 
oa she was sister’s child to my dear wife, and 
the shame and grief must be on us all. 

‘Thank you, sir. Forgive my injustice to you. 
I feel that you have done right. e proofs are 
too complete. But I loved her—loved her so 
dearly !’ and the great sob of agony seemed almost 
to tear the young man’s breast, as his voice broke 
down utterly, and scalding tears sprang to his eyes 
he his He had faced death 

woun ily, and as in sport, many a time, 
but never had the reality of suffering wrung his 
gallant heart as it did now. The stout old surgeon 
turned his head away, respecting the sorrow of 
which he had been the reluctant cause. There was 
a long pause, during which no word was said. 
Mr Killick looked resolutely out of the window— 
the window that looked on the en, not 
that which faced the portico where the travelling- 
im. with its imperials, stood packed and ready, 
and the postilions, with white rosettes’ in honour 
of their lord’s marriage, sat in their saddles waiting. 
After about twenty minutes had gone by thus, Lo 
Lynn put down the hands that hid his eg There 
were glistening traces of tears on his bold manly 
face, bronzed by hotter suns than England knows. 
His lips were quite white and compressed, and the 
veins on his forehead stood out like Knotted cordage. 
Across that forehead was a scar made by a Russian 
officer’s sword at Inkermann. It was generally a 
mere faint line, but now it was blue and clear, 
a long livid cicatrice, pale, amidst the rush of dark 
blood to the soldier’s brow. The voice in which 
he spoke was very calm and stern. 

*No one as guilty, 
unheard, and, least of all, the girl whom a man 
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loves more than his life—as I love her. There 
may be somethi extenuate. We 
must go to Beechborough, Mr Killick, you and I’ 

‘You will—will scene ?’ said the 
surgeon wavering. He an Englishman’s horror 
of anything dramatic and public. 

‘Scene!’ Lord Li said no more, but in less 
than two minutes Mr Killick sat by his side in 
the carriage, and the order was given—‘ Drive for 
your lives—fast !’ 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 


By Her Majesty’s command, the members of our 
legislature have been furnished with an account of 
the present condition of the descendants of the 
actors in one of the most romantic episodes of our 
naval history. As almost everybody has, at some 
time or other, read Captain Bligh’s narrative of the 
mutiny of the Bounty, it will not be necessary to 
say more of that affair than that the mutineers who 
subsequently surrendered themselves to the captain 
of the Fabien, sent out to the Society Islands to 
capture them, gave a different version of the causes 
which led to the mutiny, averring that it was 
owing to the brutal manner in which he Pe to 
the officers, especially to Lieutenant istian, 
who became the leader of the mutineers, and not 
to any desire on the part of the crew to remain 
on the island. After the mutineers had turned 
Captain Bligh and eighteen others, officers and 
men, adrift, they set sail for Toobouai; but the 
natives would not submit to their tyrannical 
treatment, and drove them away, whereupon they 
returned to Tahiti, where they received a hearty 


welcome. a: oe that if they remained 


here it would not be long before they would be cap- 
tured and taken to England, Christian them 
to leave the island, and he succeeded in induci 
six of them to come on board. Leaving the rest of 
the mutineers on the island, Christian, after taking 
in a supply of bread-fruit, hogs, and whatever else 
the island produced likely to be of use to them, set 
sail for an island, the name of which he took care 
not to mention to any human being until he was 
far away at sea; and consequently nothing more 
was heard of him until rw hg we afte and 
then only by what might be termed an extraor- 
dinary chance. A few words will be sufficient to 
tell what became of those who chose to abandon the 
vessel, and then we can follow the fortunes of 
Christian and his associates without interruption. 
After severe sufferings, Captain Bligh and those 
who were set adrift with him reached England. His 
narrative created a great sensation, and roused 
official indignation to such a pitch that the Pandora 
frigate was immediately despatched in search of the 
Bounty. On the frigate reaching the island, all the 
mutineers upon it, with the exception of two, who 
fled to the mountains, and were reported to have 
been murdered by the natives, gave themselves up, 
and the frigate continued her search among the 
other islands, but without success; and her head 
was at last turned for England, which, however, she 
never reached, being, by some mi ment, 
wrecked on the coast of New Holland. ptain 
Edwards, his crew, and the mutineers made their 
ge Batavia in the boats, and from thence came 
to England, where the mutineers were tried, and 
all except four condemned to death ; the sentence, 


however, being only carried out in the case of 
three of them. 

Let us now return to Christian and his associates, 
Among the books on board the Bounty there was 
an account of Pitcairn’s Island, and from the 
description given of it, Christian decided that it was 
the safest spot of land for which he could steer. 
The island was reached in safety, but its iron-bound 
coast a to render landing an impossibility. 
The boats pulled round and round it, seeking for 
a harbour into which they could run the vessel. 
Ultimately they found an opening which answered 
their purpose ; the boats were run through the surf, 
a landing was effected, and the island carefully sur- 


shall 


could reach them. en the vessel was a 
an they set her on fire in several places, 
abandoned her, and in a few hours they saw her 
remains sink beneath a cloud of steam ; thus the last 
vestiges of the Bounty vanished, and with them all 
chance of escaping from their rock-bound prison, 
however much they might desire to quit it. The 
mutineers had taken care to provide themselves 
with a wife each from among the. Tahitian women ; 
and beside these there were three others, wives of 
three of the six Tahitians who had accompanied 
them, and a little girl. 

According to the tradition preserved by their 
descendants, the Tahitians were treated like slaves ; 
but their weakness, and the —— which they 
had been accustomed to shew to Europeans, caused 
them to bear with meekness the ips to 
which they were subjected, until one, Williams, 
having lost his own wife, replaced her with another 
taken from a native. This last outrage was more 
than they could brook, and a conspi was 
organised to murder the white men. e love of 
vocal ——— on the of the woman Williams 
had taken from her husband, led to the frustration 
of this scheme; she was overheard singing a song 
of her own composition, the burden of which was, 
‘Why should the Tahitian men sharpen their axes 
to cut off the heads = the oe, Ry of 
her coun omen ing * song, to eir 
English Seni, upon which Christian took his 

, and went to the hut occupied by the natives. 
his piece, and ed the trigger; but either 
im eet havin rr powder in the pan, from a 
desire to merely frighten them, or from accident, 
it missed fire, and the men rushed out, and made 
their escape into the bush. One of these was the 
man whose wife Williams had taken, and he took 
the first opportunity that presented itself to 
persuade her to Join him. ot long afterwards, 
another of the Tahitians joined this —— They 
might have kept out of a of the Euro 
if it had not been for the of one of their 
own countrymen. This man found out their 
hiding-place, and brought the news to the English- 
men, he thereupon made three puddings, into one 
of which they put poison. This was to be rd yes 
to the husband, the other two to his wife the 
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dispatches, were of great use years and years after 
ich | the mutineers had gone where no human laws 
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Tahitian who had joined them. The agent who 
had discovered their whereabouts delivered these 
ddings according to the directions given to him ; 
Put the inte victim, suspecting that his 
pudding contained poison, threw it away, and 
shared that given to his wife. But the poor fellow 
was not destined to escape. The man who had 
brought the —- pretended that he had left 
his wife at a little distance, and persuaded them to 
come with him to see het. On their way through 
the bush, he managed to get behind his victim, 
and pulling out a pistol, aimed it at the other's head, 
when it missed Kee: the wife, instead of hearken- 
ing to her husband’s entreaties to help him, assisted 
in beating the wretch to death, after which 
she returned with the murderer and the other native 
to the society of the Europeans, and the protection 
of her English husband. Another of the natives, 
who had been in the hut when Christian made his 
attack, was also hunted out, and murdered by two 
of his countrymen. The result of these severities 
was a long continuance of peace among them; but 
the brutalities to which the natives were subjected, 
caused two of them, who had more spirit than the 
others, to make off with a couple of guns and a 
oy of powder and bullets, and take refuge in 
the ice soon made them proficients in 
the use of these weapons; nevertheless, it does not 
appear that their thirst for vengeance on their 
oppressors was very strong, for they used to come 
out occasionally and work for Young, whose hut 
and garden were at some distance from those of the 
latter were dispersed about the island, working at 
their several allotments, they commenced killing 
them in detail. 

Williams and Christian were the first to perish, 
the death of the latter being heard by two 
or three of his countrymen, who were work- 
ing at no great distance. These murders were 
perpetrated by the two natives who had taken 
to the bush, assisted by a third, whom they then 
sent to M‘Koy and Mills, to ask the latter to 
lend him his native to a to bring home a 
hog he had shot. To this Mills consented, and the 
two then went to the place where the other two 
were who had just murdered the white men. The 
four then concerted together how they could kill 
Mills and M‘Koy, and at the suggestion of Mills’s 
native, the other three crept into his master’s hut, 
and he went and told his master that the natives 
were stealing his things. Of course he ran to 

his property, and directly he approached 
is hut, the three natives fired their muskets at 
him, but did not hit him, and one who seized hold 
of him, he knocked down, and then ran to tell his 
companion, who, however, refused to believe that 
they would hurt him. His incredulity cost him 
his life, and the death-shot was ringing in the ears 
of the fugitive as he raised the latch of Williams’s 
hut to give him warning of what was going 
forward. To his horror, he found that both Ehrie 
tian and Williams had already been murdered. 
He hastened then to warn Quintal of what was 
going forward, and having found him, the two 
escaped into the bush. The natives continued their 
work of slaughter ; and when darkness covered the 
island that night, there remained of the E 
only Adams and Young alive, and the two who had 
escaped to the mountains. According to the tradi- 
tion current in the island at present, as related by 


Mr Brodie, several attempts were made by the 
natives subsequently to murder Quintal and M‘Koy. 
but the latter, though more than once attacked 
— they were asleep, and — almost con- 

y; to escaj e natives spared 
Youn By sabe and lived with them in some- 
thing like harmony ; but at last they took to quar- 
relling among themselves, chiefly about the women, 
and every man became so ully apprehensive 
of — treated as he had treated others, that the 
lives of all of them must have been as miserable 
as they well could be. 

Finally, when there remained only two of the 
natives, Adams and Young decided on ending this 
wretched kind of existence by murdering the said 
two, which ~y did, or rather Young did, for his wife, 
like another Jael, killed one native while he was 
asleep, and her husband at the same moment blew 
the head of the other to pieces. M‘Koy and Quintal 
now came in from the bush, and the four divided | 
the women and children among them. Some time | 
after this, either Young or M‘Koy managed to distil | 
an intoxicating spirit from the tee-root or ti-root, | 
and sobriety was for a long time banished from the | 
island. Asa matter of course, the introduction of | 
ardent spirits among such a community vated 
every evil tendency to the utmost. M‘Koy drank | 
till he became insane, and finally ended his days 
by tying a stone round his neck and jumping into | 
the sea. Quintal’s wife fell from the top of the | 
rocks by accident ; and because Adams a Young | 
refused to let him have another, he took to quarrel- 
ling with them, until drink and aggravation made 
him such a dangerous associate, that, for the sake | 
of their own safety, they felt themselves justified | 
in knocking him on the head. Young and Adams | 
were now only two men left on the island of 
those who had landed from the Bounty. There 
were several girls and boys, some of them rapidly | 
approaching maturity ; and their morality was pretty | 
much on a par with that of the inhabitants of the | 
Society Islands generally. But a most wonderful 
change was about to take place. Vice among them 
could hardly justify us in terming them vicious, ||. 
because ny A were absolutely ignorant of what | 
constituted that or its opposite. Adams and Young 
were of course better informed, and the former, it 
is said, had been religiously trained in his youth. 
The immediate cause of his reflecting seriously on | 
his responsibility in this matter is related to have | 
been a dream, in which the angel Gabriel appeared _ 
to him, and enjoined him to redeem the past as far — 
as he was able. He found the young people as | 
ready to learn as he was to teach ; and no sooner 
had they been taught the principles of the Christian _ 
religion, than they practised them with an earnest- 
ness and sincerity which has probably never been 
equalled in the case of an entire community. All 
this was owing to Adams’s teaching, for Young 
died before he had had much A ppm of 
all the will 
to do so. 

Years before these events came 
to the ae ay the British nation, but 
when they did, they excited the liveliest interest. 
The Queen herself, with that sympathy for 
what is good which has always characterised her, | 
has been an excellent friend to them. The first — 
intimation of the existence of a little colony, | 
hitherto unknown in Europe, speaking the English 
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Sidney Smith, who derived his knowledge of the 
fact from an American captain who had touched 
at the island by the merest accident. This was 
about 1808, a stirring time for those who had 
the direction of our naval affairs; and beyond 
furnishing talk at a few dinner-tables, where naval 
notabilities were gathered together, it received no 
further attention. Six years later, two vessels of 
our navy which were cruising in search of an 
Alabama of that day, that been making too 
free with our merchantmen, approached as closely 
to Pitcairn’s Island as they dared, to ascertain if 
she were concealed in any harbour with the exist- 
ence of which they were unacquainted. To their 
surprise—for they had no idea that this very little 
island was inhabited—a canoe was pulled through 
the surf by a couple of vigorous rowers, one of 
whom called out for a rope, and the next instant 
stood on deck. The sound of the English om 
under such circumstances filled those on board 
with astonishment, which was not diminished when 
they learned that their visitor was a son of that 
Christian who led the well-remembered mutiny of 
the Bounty. But it was not until about 1829, after 
Captain Beechey had called at the island, that the 
people of this country became aware that the 
mutineers who had escaped had left a colony of 
descendants. Captain Waldegrave was despatched 
with a supply of clothing and other things likely 
to be of use to them; and from that time to the 
present, they have never been quite lost sight of, 
though little is known to the —_ at large of 
their actual condition. The parliamentary return 
will enable us to fill up this gap in the national 
knowledge. 

When the population had increased to such an 
extent that the little island was incapable of 
furnishing the means of a | were removed 
by our government to Otaheite. Everything was 
done for them they could desire, to insure their 
comfort ; but to people who were accustomed to 
assemble for prayer twice a day, and to fast once a 
week, the immorality they saw practised on all 
sides of them was horrifying. At their earnest 
request, they were taken back to their little island, 
where they speedily got rid of such defilement as 
they had by their short residence among 
their relatives. 

But with the lapse of time, the necessity for 
abandoning Pitcairn’s Island became more and 
more urgent. Its size was quite inadequate to 
their maintenance ; and it is said that it was at the 
Queen’s suggestion a was made for 
removing them to Norfolk Island, which, since the 
removal of the convicts, had been uninhabited. 
The offer to transfer them thither was readily 
accepted, and certainly a more eligible spot could 
not have been thought of. The conelie ton made 
good roads to all parts of the island, had cleared 
and freed from stumps a oon ees of its surface, 
much of which they had cultivated as gardens. 
Well-built houses, too, already existed, which were 
divided among them according to their require- 
ments. They were disembarked on the island, with 
an abundance of horses, sheep, pigs, and poultry ; 
tools and implements, with the use ob which, 
unfortunately, they were far from familiar. They 
had ploughs, but they did not know how to use 
them ; they found a water-mill and a wind-mill, 
but there was not a man among them who could 


work them. When their houses wanted repairing, 


they were unable to do the repairs, because 

did not know how to burn lime to make mortar. 
The result of all this ignorance, of course, was that 
the houses soon to assume a dilapidated 
the ens an uncultivated aspect ; 
the sheep got the rot, or some disease equivalent to 
it; the cattle were killed for food without dis- 
cretion; and, after a time, there were grave 
symptoms of their falling into the indolent habits 
which characterise the people whose blood they so 


largely inherited. 
uch was the state of things which existed when 
Sir W. Denison, the then governor of New South 
Wales, visited the island. He soon saw how things 
were going, and his inquiries were freely answered 
by the Rev. Mr Nobbs, the — beloved and 
on in pastor of the little flock, most of whom 
been born since he joined the little communi 
on Pitcairn’s Island. The governor set to wor 
actively to devise the means whereby the condition 
of this interesting community might be improved. 
He found there was no flour on the island, and 
only a small quantity of bad biscuit. There was, 
however, a sum of two hundred pounds owing to 
them by a firm in Auckland; and Sir William 
proceeded to New Zealand to make arrangements 
there for procuring supplies of such articles as the 
islanders stood most in need of, taking with him 
the book containing their simple code of laws, for 
the purpose of revising it, and rendering it more 
suitable to the requirements of an increasing com- 
munity. After og nae he thought necessary at 
New Zealand, Sir William took on board such stores 
as they required for immediate use, and returned 
to Norfolk Island. The description he gives of the 
capabilities of the island, as re its fertility, is 
such as to shew that it depends on the islanders 
themselves whether or not they become a highly- 
prosperous community. Coffee grows well; so do 
oranges, bananas, yams, maize, The grass is 
luxuriant, and cattle thrive wonderfully on it. 
Fish abound on the coast, and whales are suffi- 
ciently numerous to render the pursuit of them a 
— occupation; and some of the islanders 
ve provided themselves with boats for the pur- 
pose of extending their whaling operations, in 
which they have been very successful. There was 
only one person who desired to return to Pitcairn’s 
Island, and this was a daughter of the patriarch 
Adams, and the mother of the present chief-magi 
trate, but she readily gave up this desire on being 
told that, though the Queen, influenced solely by the 
wish to provide for their comfort and happiness, 
had sent them to Norfolk Island, she had no desire 
to keep them there against their will, and that all 
who desired to leave the island could do so when- 
ever they pleased. At the same time, the chief- 
magistrate was given to understand that he was not 
to permit strangers to remain on the island. One 
very curious circumstance is mentioned by Sir 
William in his Journal. During his short stay on 
the island, he, the governor of a colony, stood god- 
father to a grandson of the leader of the mutineers 
of the Bounty. The advent of this little one raised 
the total population to two hundred and twelve. 
In his report to the Duke of Newcastle, Sir 
William recommended the appointment of a mn. 
ualified to teach, possessing some knowl of 
the natural sciences, and generally well informed ; 
the appointment of a storekeeper, with a salary; 


the introduction of a man who should be at - 
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same time wheelwright, smith, and millwright ; a 
mason ; and a shoemaker. 
The strongest efforts of the governor were 
directed against the system of communism which 
he found existing on the island. The cattle and 
sheep were the common property, and the land 
was cultivated for the common good. Instead of 
this, he recommended that the land should be 
partitioned out according to the families, and that 
the animals should be divided in like manner, 
with a reservation of both for the public 
In revising their code of laws, he very wisely 
abstained from —. any radical change, and it 
remains still one of the simplest codes possessed 
e any civilised community. The code consists 
forty-two laws, which are so brief, that the 
whole of them do not fill three pages of the Blue- 
book. The principal points may be stated in a 
few words. The governor of New South 
Wales is also the governor of Norfolk Island, and 
in his absence the executive government is vested 
in a chief-magistrate and two councillors, elected 
annually by universal who have power 
to command the assistance of other members of 
the colony, in the event of the chief-magistrate 
needing additional advice. In civil cases, the chief- 
magistrate endeavours to bring about an arrange- 
ment between the parties ; if he fails, he summons 
the councillors to his aid, and, if the case is a 
serious one, whether civil or criminal, seven elders 
are called upon to act as __— The fine they 
inflict partly to the inju person, and the 
remainder to the treasury. If the offender cannot 
pay with his purse, he must pay in his person ; in 
er words, he must perform a certain amount of 
labour on the public works. Education is compul- 
sory. Every parent must send his child to school 
from the age of six years to the age of fourteen : 
a fine of sixpence a day is inflicted for non-attend- 
ance; except in cases of sickness ; the ch for 
education is ten shillings perannum. The thirty- 
fifth regulation enacts that no beer, wine, or spirits 
shall be landed on the island, except such as may 
be required for medical purposes, which shall be 
kept among the medical stores in charge of the 
chaplain. Any of these articles landed on the 
island shall be wasted, and the vessels destroyed ; 
the offender in whose ion they are found 
is further liable to a penalty of forty shillings. 
Persons convicted of using bad , bear- 
ing false witness, or slander, are liable to a 
fine of forty shilli If any offence or crime 
should be committed which cannot be adequately 
— by this code, it is to be judged by the 
ws in force in New South Wales. Most of the 
recommendations made by Sir W. Denison have 
been carried into effect. Mr Rossiter was ap- 
pointed by Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton to the joint-office 
of schoolmaster and storekeeper, and very ably he 
orms his duties both by precept and example. 
ir John Young, who has visited the island since 
Sir W. Denison, says that the greatest drawback 
to the prosperity of the island is caused by 
the absence of a ; but the chief-magistrate 
stated to him that the mason was willing to under- 
take the removal of this obstacle by blasting an 
opening through the reef at a cost not exceeding 
two hundred pounds. The public revenue is 
derived from the flocks, and it is expected that 
with proper care they wi ae a sufficient sum to 
meet the requirements of the islanders. Sir John 


was quite as earnest in his condemnation of the 
scheme of establishing a Melanesian college on the 
island as Sir W. Denison was, though it been 
advocated by Bishop Patteson as well as by Bish 
Selwyn. e islanders live in security and prone 
ance ; and Sir John Young, in concluding his 
report, says : ‘As so much has been done to guard 
them from mischief, and as what has been done 
has not been labour in vain, but, on the contrary, 
an effective and highly-beneficial effort, I trust 
that the measure of support which I advocate will 
not be withheld, and that the schoolmaster’s salary 
will be continued for some years longer, until a 
generation shall have grown up under noe 
tuition, and the community be trained and able, as 
it were, to stand alone, and provide for its own 
civilised maintenance.’ In this demand of Sir John 
Young’s we most entirely concur. 


ANGLING. 


My emerald float swims down the stream, 
Down the stream ; 

Now the river brims with gold, 

Like that Pactolus of old, 

Filled with sunlight, melting red, 

Where the weeds fan overhead, 

Crimson, branching, yet so cold. 

My little float swims down the stream, 
Down the stream ; 

On its upper scarlet ring, 

A dragon-fly with invisible wing, 

And body like a sapphire thread, 

Near the water-lily dead, 

Stays, as if to hear me sing. 


My merry float swims down the stream, 
Down the stream ; 

Where the purple iris flower, 

O’er the shallows lolls in power, 

Where, like suicidal thing, 

The trees weep for dying Spring 

(Leaves, like tears, fall in a shower). 

My dancing float swims down the stream, 
Down the stream ; 

Where the ripples spread and run 

(Ruffling plumage in the sun), 

While in the water to and fro, 

The red-brown rushes bowing go, 

And overhead the clouds march on. 


My emerald float swims down the stream, 
Down the stream ; 

The swan with all his white sail set, 

Sulky brow, and eye of jet, 

Passes on without a sign, 

Where antlered deer in trampling line 

Nor wade nor drink as yet. 


My darkening float swims down the stream, 
Down the stream ; ‘ 

As in the time and long ago, 

When honest Izaak went with Roe, 

And by the Lee sat down to sing 

Some lamentation for the king. 

(The years, the years, how quick they flow !) 
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